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DR. JAMES DUDLEY MORGAN MEMORIAL. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Columbia 
Historical Society held on January 15, 1920, the following 
resolutions prepared by Dr. Wm. Tindall, was adopted: 

Resolved: That the Columbia Historical Society records with 
sorrow, the death in the National Capitol, on the 21st ultimo, 
of Doctor James Dudley Morgan, who was a member of the 
Society for nearly 26 years, having been elected on May 7, 
1894, at its third meeting, and from January 12, 1909 to 
January 18, 1916, its highly esteemed President. 

He was distinguished in the profession of medicine for his 
skill; and in his personal relations, for traits of character and 
habits of conduct which inspired affection and respect for him 
in all with whom he served or associated. As a member and 
officer of this Society he manifested commendable interest 
and effort in its success, and the promotion of the ends for 
which it was instituted and exists, and in every relation of life 
displayed the exemplary qualities of the best citizenship. 

Resolved: That as an expression of its sentiments, and as a 
memorial to his worth, a copy of this resolution be spread 
upon its minutes, and that as an evidence of its sympathy 
with the family of the deceased, a copy be sent to them with 
an expression of its condolence in their bereavement. 

James Dudley Morgan. 

Prepared for the meeting of the Columbia Historical Society November 
16, 1920. 

By Charles Moore. 
About eighteen years ago I was summoned to appear before 
this society to pay tribute to one of its most indefatigable 
workers, Dr. Samuel C. Busey, whose historical sketches 
have a lasting value to historians of the District of Columbia. 
Now, after an absence of nearly two decades, I come back to 
say something of another doctor, James Dudley Morgan, 
who also was a collector of materials for the historian of the 
future. 
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Of course, my friend since school-days, the official chronicler 
of the District, W. B. Bryan, should have prepared this paper; 
but on the plea of leaving the city, he shifted the task to my 
unworthy shoulders. I accepted it not altogether with a 
single mind. The ulterior purpose was first to obtain infor- 
mation in regard to the manuscript treasures Dr. Morgan 
had heaped up; and, secondly, to endeavor to express on behalf 
of those who are concerned with the development of the 
city of Washington, the sense of obligation which they feel 
to Dr. Morgan for all the charity and honor and respect he 
and his forbears have shown to Peter Charles L'Enfant, living 
or dead. 

As this our national capital grows into one of the great, 
well-ordered and beautiful capitals of the world, the fame of 
L'Enfant increases and his influence widens. So that service 
to him becomes service to mankind; and the gathering and 
preservation of his papers becomes a contribution to the 
cause of history. Having been concerned more or less closely 
with the improvement of Washington for a period of thirty 
years, I have had occasion to appreciate the genius of a man 
who could plan a capital city on such large and spacious lines 
that a century and a quarter has not been time enough in 
which to realize all his vision. 

II. 

On the walls of the lovely Morgan home at Chevy Chase 
hangs a portrait, by Van Dyck of Sir Ducley Digges, 1 one of 
the active spirits in the Virginia Company, which owned and 
ruled that colony during the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Sir Dudley lived at Chillum Castle, Kent, England. 
From this ancestral home Chillum Manor Estate in Maryland 
derives its name. A portion of the Chillum Estate was 
called Green Hill, and there, about 1800, a house was built 
by Mrs. Catherine Digges, a sister of Washington's first 
mayor, Robert Brent. Her son, William Dudley Digges, 
married Eleanor Carroll, a daughter of Daniel Carroll of 

1 Sir Dudley Digges was a grandson of Leonard Digges, mathematician, 
who is said to have anticipated the invention of the telescope about 1570; 
a son of Thomas Digges, also a mathematician, and an adventurer to 
Cathay and the Antarctic. 
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Duddington; and they lived at Green Hill — he until his death 
in 1830 and she until 1863, when she went to spend the last 
year of her life with her son-in-law, Dr. James Ethelbert 
Morgan. 

This particular Dr. Morgan was born in 1822 in St. Mary's 
County, Maryland, and at the age of twenty-three took his 
degree as doctor of medicine at the Columbian University, 
after a collegiate course at St. John's College, Annapolis. 
He held professorships in the medical departments of the 
Columbian and Georgetown universities, and during the 
Civil War he worked in connection with the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Moreover, he raised the Fourth Regiment of Dis- 
trict of Columbia volunteers and was its first colonel, but 
resigned to become its surgeon. As a citizen he was interested 
in local charities, and was even elected an alderman, a position 
from which he soon retired. He was thirty-two years old 
when he married Nora, the daughter of William Dudley 
Digges of Maryland, a descendant of Gov. Edward Digges 
of Virginia and, as has been told, of the Carroll family of 
Maryland. Dr. Morgan's family came to this country from 
Monmouthshire and Kent; and being adherents of Charles 
I and also Roman Catholics, naturally they sought asylum in 
the Catholic colony of Maryland. 

It is evident that both by precept and by example, Dr. 
Morgan upheld the best traditions of the medical profession; 
for his two sons also became doctors in the city of Washington. 
The elder, Ethelbert Carroll Morgan, born in 1856, was 
educated at the University of Pennsylvania, and in Vienna, 
Paris and London. Beginning practice in 1879, he became a 
professor in the Georgetown Medical School. At the age of 
thirty-two he was elected president of the American Laryn- 
gological Association; and at the early age of 35 his brilliant 
and promising career was cut short by death. 

The younger son, with whom we have to do, was born July 
5, 1861; at the age of twenty he took his bachelor's degree at 
Georgetown University and four years later received the degree 
of doctor of medicine at the same institution; this was followed 
by study at Bellevue Hospital and in Paris, supplemented by a 
clinical course under Professor William Osier. Garfield, 
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Georgetown, Emergency and Children's hospitals numbered 
him among the members of their staffs; and he was professor 
of clinical medicine and associate professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine at Georgetown Medical College. On 
December 2, 1891, Dr. Morgan married Mary, the daughter 
of E. F. Abell, the owner of the Baltimore Sun; and to them 
were born three sons and a daughter. 

Dr. Morgan had a real interest in history. It was during 
his presidency of the Medical Society of the District of Colum- 
bia that the committee to prepare a full history of that organi- 
zation was revived and made effective. He took a deep interest 
in the work as a whole and obtained personal sketches and 
photographs of members. The result was a well-printed 
and well-edited volume of 500 pages covering the period from 
1817 to 1909. 2 He was a member of the first editing com- 
mittee to supervise and prepare the transactions and papers 
to be printed in the National Medical Review; and in 1893 he 
was a member of the committee to consider the matter of a 
medical building, a project that is now approaching completion 
in the shape of a handsome and convenient structure located 
on M Street, near Connecticut Avenue. 

It was to this Columbia Historical Society, however, that 
Dr. Morgan gave the largest share of his time and thought 
outside of his own profession. 

The Columbia Historical Society met for the first time on 
March 9, 1894; it was organized on the following 12th of 
April. At the meeting of May 7 papers were read by Dr. 
J. M. Toner and Dr. Ainsworth R. Spofford; and after this 
auspicious beginning the Society adjourned till the autumn. 
At the first meeting after the summer recess, Dr. James 
Dudley Morgan read a paper on "The Boundaries of the 
District of Columbia," at the same time exhibiting two 
original letters written by Thomas Jefferson to L'Enfant on 
subjects connected with laying out the City of Washington. 
Thus early in the history of this Society Dr. Morgan began 
his interest in its work, an interest that persisted until his 
death on November 21, 1919. In 1896 he succeeded the 

2 History of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia; Washing- 
ton, D. C, published by the Society, 1909, p. v, ix. 
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first treasurer, E. Francis Riggs; he filled the position until 
1901. From January 12, 1909, till January 18, 1916, he 
was president of the Society. It was on February 18, 1895, 
that Dr. Morgan presented his stirring paper on "Major 
Pierre Charles L'Enfant, the Unhonored and Unrewarded 
Engineer." Therein his indignation found vent. At that 
time the unmarked grave of L'Enfant had been for seventy 
years under a group of cedars at Green Hill, where sepulture 
had been found on the estate of William Dudley Digges, the 
grandfather of Dr. Morgan. To such a pass had the brave, 
well-born, well-educated French soldier and American patriot 
been brought. 

On May 11, 1909, after fourteen years of labor to that end, 
Dr. Morgan, as President of this Society, made report of the 
re-interment of Major L'Enfant. On April 22 of that year 
the tall and stately red cedar, which had stood guard over 
the sacred dust for eighty-four years, surrendered its charge 
to the representatives of the United States Army, A portion 
of the aged sentinel is the gavel used by the President of this 
Society. On their way to the National Cemetery at Arlington, 
the remains of L'Enfant rested for three hours in the Rotunda 
of the Capitol for those funeral orations which praised the 
partial realization of the visions seen by the young French 
engineer a century before. Dr. Morgan bequeathed to the 
Library of Congress his collection of letters and papers relating 
to the beginnings of the National Capital. The collection is 
to be known as the Digges-L'Enfant-Morgan Papers. 

Pierre Charles 1/Enfant was born in or near Paris in 1754. 
With other young French officers, he came to this country to 
fight in the Revolution. He was severely wounded while 
leading an attacking force at Savannah, in 1779; and in 
1780, at Charleston, was captured, and later in the same year 
exchangedv He was known personally and as an engineer 
by Washington, and by Lafayette and the other French officers. 
After peace came he altered the New York City Hall and 
designed a house for Robert Morris in Philadelphia. When 
Congress gave to President Washington the task of planning 
the permanent capital, L'Enfant applied to be appointed 
and was intrusted with the work. He brought to his task a 
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first-hand knowledge of the plan of the royal city of Versailles, 
a comprehensive grasp of the elements that go to make up 
a seat of government, and an imagination which a century 
and a quarter of unprecedented national growth has not 
outstripped. His plan is the basis of all that is noble in the 
design of Washington, and also the guide for future develop- 
ment. Hence the papers that embody his ideals have an 
increasing significance as the City of Washington develops as 
one of the great capitals of the world. If struggles with land- 
owners and speculators exasperated George Washington, it 
was to be expected that the high-spirited French visionary, 
whose lively imagination saw beyond today, would go down 
before them. He did no great work after 1792; yet he lived 
until 1825, and his tall, well-proportioned figure, arrayed in 
bell-crowned hat, long coat and knee breeches, was daily 
seen making its way over the stump-strewn streets of the 
new capital, which he designed but for which others were 
getting the credit. 

During his last years, L'Enfant, proud, penniless, but 
always a gentleman, found a home first with his bachelor 
friend, Thomas Attwood Digges of Warburton (near Fort 
Washington) and, after the death of Mr. Digged, with his 
nephew, William Dudley Digges of Green Hill, Maryland, 
just beyond the District line. From this grandfather Dr. 
James Dudley Morgan inherited the papers left by L'Enfant, 
and to them he added many others, gathered during the 
long years he spent in bringing about the removal of L'Enfant's 
body from its obscure burial place on the Digges estate and 
its interment at Arlington. 

Besides the L'Enfant papers are original and unpublished 
letters of Washington, Lafayette, D'Estaing, Rochambeau, 
De Grasse and their contemporaries. 

The historians of the District will ever appreciate the 
thought and consideration which led Dr. Morgan to build up 
such a collection, and also his prevision in so arranging that it 
shall be perpetually useful. Mrs. Morgan has increased the 
obligation by adding to the collection many papers in her 
possession and not included in the bequest. 
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Mr. F. A. Richardson said: 
"I would like to mention one exceptional trait possessed by 
Dr. James Dudley Morgan. I knew Dr. Morgan for many 
years and came in close contact with him. What most 
attracted me to him was his directness of speech and of 
purpose. It could not be otherwise than a pleasure to converse 
with a man who meant exactly what he said. A man who 
was genuine to the core and not artificial in the slightest degree. 
He had decided opinions, and never hesitated to maintain 
them, and his views were valuable because they were always 
the result of investigation and consideration, marked by 
common sense. In purpose he was persistent. With an 
object in view he never ceased until it was accomplished. " 

Mr. W. B. Bryan said: 

" I could not help thinking as I listened to the appreciation 
by Mr. Moore of L'Enfant and his great work — the plan of the 
city — of the change that has taken place in the general esti- 
mate of the man and of what he did. When I first became 
interested in the past of the city and for many years later but 
little was known of L'Enfant. As to the one achievement 
which alone has preserved his name, namely the designing of 
the plan of the Nation's capital, it was questioned whether 
or not he was really the author. 

Even as late as twenty years ago and at the completion of 
the first century of the District as the seat of government, it 
was thought justice required the joining with that of L'Enfant 
the name of another man. The brilliant output of the genius 
of the erratic Frenchman was attributed in part to Andrew 
Ellicott, a talented American surveyor who surveyed the 
bounds of the District and subsequently was employed to 
prepare the city plan for the engraver. 

There was no design in this, no purpose to rob the man of 
what really belonged to him. It was entirely due to lack of 
information. As soon as the uncertainty that commonly 
gathers about the name of a man who dies in poverty and 
obscurity was cleared away he was restored to his proper 
place. In the same way the aroused interest in city planning 
as well as the development of the Washington plan itself 
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has caused its merits both of utility and beauty to be generally 
acknowledged. 

When I began the serious study of the history of the city 
less than a decade ago the printed material about L'Enfant 
was extremely meager. His career before he came to this 
country was a blank, while to fill up the lapses in his life in 
this country it was necessary to bring together widely scattered 
bits, much of which were still buried in manuscript. He was 
but twenty-three years of age when he gave his services to 
the American cause and therefore was only on the threshold 
of active life, yet nothing was known of the important in- 
fluences of forebears or of his youth. 

It was obvious such information must be sought in France. 
But how was it to be done? Then I thought of the diplomatic 
representative of France in this country, J. J. Jusserand who 
is not only or merely a diplomat but a man of letters. It 
proved to be a happy thought, for as the result of a research 
made under his direction the revealing fact was made known 
that L'Enfant was the son of a painter famous in his day. 

The society as well as all interested in the past of the city 
are under obligations to Mr. Moore for this appreciation of 
L'Enfant. But he has done more than merely to testify. 
For as an officer of the Park Commission and now as chairman 
of the Fine Arts Commission he has given his influence towards 
the development of the city in harmony with the great plan. 

The present membership of the society as well as those 
who in the years to come will take their places will hold in 
remembrance our late president whose keen interest in the 
city of his birth as well as in L'Enfant led him to maintain 
and enlarge his L'Enfant collection and to leave it so that it 
will be available for all time. 

Remarks by Allen C. Clark. 

The separation that has finality in the life we know with 
one bound to us by kinship, friendship or association in un- 
selfish project of uplift, strains the heart strings. Providen- 
tially as time moves on the tension is relaxed and instead we 
appreciate more clearly and comprehensively the excellences 
of the departed. 
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There will be those who will more fully appreciate Dr. 
Morgan's ministrations as a physician; his correct selection 
of the remedies, his practical directions, and the elements 
equally essential as curatives — cheer and tact. It will be 
remembered that he was the physician to the poor as to the 
well-to-do. That if the patient could not pay, be was not 
asked to pay. It will be remembered that he responded to 
the calls for a physician when he himself needed a physician. 

Those of the medical profession will remember his contri- 
bution of knowledge acquired by diligent study; his counsel in 
consultations and conferences. 

We of the historical society will remember his interest in 
the purposes of the Society; his own most valuable contribu- 
tions of communications; his successful efforts to secure con- 
tributors of worthwhile papers; his easy manner of presiding; 
his appropriate comment; and at the public meetings his 
affability towards members and guests. 

Speech and action sometimes contrasts with shadow and 
substance. To act is the higher proof of interest and sincerity. 
Dr. Morgan was the first to make a bequest to the Society. 
And the bequest, doubtless, will be an example to prompt 
others. 

Dr. Johnson's epitaph to the adorable Dr. Goldsmith has: 
"A Poet, Naturalist, and Historian." Ecclesiasticus has 
" Give place to the physician, the Lord created him." To be 
a historian and a physician, and as both, eminent, is sufficient 
to make a life of highest honor. 



